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MENAI BRIDGE, NORTH WALES. 
(With an Engraving.) 


There are few public structures of which so 
many and varying representations have been 
given, as of this remarkable Bridge. Its sin- 
gular situation may, in some degree, account 
for this peculiarity,—as, in some drawings, 
considerable prominence is given to the ad- 
jacent mountainous scenery, which, from its 
lofty and imposing character, renders even this 
triumph of human skill, diminutive and in- 
significant ;—whilst others, viewing it from 
the surface of the waters of the Strait, or 
from the shore immediately below, have exhi- 
bited it in proportions which lead the traveller 
to feel disappointed at its dimensions, when 
he first sees it at a distance. 

We have before us five engravings of the 
Menai Bridge, by different artists, no two of 
which agree, either in the relative proportions 
of the work itself, or as it contrasts with the 
objects around; it is therefore with more than 
ordinary pleasure that we present the view 
accompanying this Number, in which, in our 
judgment, these objections are very happily 
obviated. 

Neither the pen nor the pencil can, how- 
ever, adequately describe this splendid monu- 
ment of the genius of Telford; it must be seen 
to be appreciated ; and as the surrounding 
country exhibits a greater variety of ancient 
remains, modern structures, lofty mountains, 
extensive lakes, and dark defiles, than any 
district of similar extent in the empire—we 
feel we shall have earned our readers’ hearty 


thanks if, by our attempt, however imperfect, 
to direct their attention to it, they are induced, 
during the approaching summer, to invigorate 
their bodies and minds by a fortnight’s sojourn 
at Beaumaris or Bangor, where, as Mr. Ros- 
coe observes of Lanrwst—a not distant locali- 
ty—‘‘are concentrated, within an extremely 
narrow compass, a thousand elements of the 
picturesque, combined, with all the cunning of 
Nature’s hand, into an endless succession of 
pictures— 
Ever varying, ever new!” 

From no spot can the traveller take so many 
varied and pleasant excursions, both by land 
and water, as from the antique city of Bangor. 
Within a moderate distance we have Conway 
and Beaumaris, with their castles, parks, and 
walks—Aber, with its falls and historic associ- 
ations, Amlwch, Plas Newydd, the seat of the 
Marquis of Anglesea, with its gallery and an- 
cient curious Druidical remains ; and we might 
add, the modern and magnificent Penhryn 
Castle, with its rich interiors and commanding 
prospects,—Carnarvon, and its massive towers 
and rare antiquities—the port, the island of 
Anglesea—the great quarries — and Snowdon 
itself, —affording the happiest succession of 
scenery, and of interesting objects, by which the 
mind is kept delightfully employed in contem- 
plating the wonders of creative power and the 
mteresting remnants of the olden time. 

The Menai, or ‘“* Narrow Water,” which 
separates the Island of Anglesea from Carnar- 
vonshire, is about fifteen miles in length, and 
its breadth varies from two miles to two hun- 
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dred yards. Six ferry stations have existed 
on it for several centuries; but as the tide 
flows through the strait with great velocity, 
the navigation is often difficult and dangerous, 
especially at the Port-aeth-hwy Ferry, which 
intersected the proposed improved line of road 
from Holyhead to London. 

Mr. Telford was, in 1818, employed, under 
the direction of a select Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, in surveying this line of communication, 
when his attentiun was directed to the practi- 
cability of constructing a bridge over the Strait. 
Various designs were presented by him to the 
Committee, from which that of the present 
suspension bridge was chosen, and to its con- 
struction the energies of his powerful mind 
were incessantly directed until its completion.: 

“‘ This bridge,” says a writer in the Reper- 
tory of Arts for October, 1834, ‘ occasioned 
Mr. Telford more intense thought than any 
other of his works. To a friend, a few months 
before his death, he stated that his anxiety for 
a short time previous to the opening was so 
extreme that he had but little sound sleep ; 
and that a much longer continuance of that 
condition of mind must have undermined his 
health. Not that he had any reason to doubt 
the strength or stability of the structure, for 
he had employed all the precautions that he 
could imagine useful, as suggested by his own 
experience and consideration, or by the zeal 
and talents of his able assistants, yet the bare 
possibility that some weak point might escape 
his and their vigilance in awork so new, kept the 
whole structure constantly passing in review 
before his mind’s eye, to examine if he could 
discover a point that did not contribute its share 
to the perfection of the whole.” 

The Menai Bridge consists of one principal 
opening, the breadth of which, between the 
eentres of the supporting pyramids, is five 
hundred and sixty feet, in addition to which 
spacious waterway there are four arches of stone 
on the Anglesea side, and three on the Car- 
narvon, to complete the communication, each 
having a span of fifty feet, with a springing 
line sixty-five feet above the level of high 
water, spring tides. The whole breadth of the 
channel, or rather length of the bridge, amounts 
to eight hundred and eighty feet, and the road- 
way is elevated one hundred feet above the 
surface of high water. The sea-end of each 
series of arches is terminated by a pyramid, 
rising fifty feet above the level of the roadway ; 
over the summits of these pass sixteen support- 
ing chains, from which a horizontal roadway is 
suspended by vertical iron rods, united at their 
lower extremities with the sleepers of the road- 
way. The whole breadth of the roadway is 
divided into two carriage tracks, each twelve 


feet broad, and a foot path of four feet in 
breadth, in the intermediate space, each pro- 
tected by guards ten inches in height and six 
in thickness, The carriageways pass through 
arches constructed in the supporting pyramids, 
and, to prevent the possibility of a collison of 
vehicles, are continued separate to the land ex- 
tremities of each series of arches. 

In order to obtain a safe tenure for the main 
chains, the extreme links are enlarged and 
pierced with eyes, through which strong iron 
bolts are passed, constituting a species of frame- 
work, and the whole mass embedded securely 
in the solid rock. The sixteen chains are 
formed into four lines of suspension, extending 
one thousand seven hundred and fourteen feet in 
length; five hundred and seventy-nine and a 
half of which form a catenary curve, between 
the pyramids, from which the roadway is sus- 
pended. A weight of six hundred and thirty- 
nine tons, nineteen hundred and nine pounds, 
is suspended between the pyramids, and the 
estimated weight of the iron work, from one 
extremity of the suspension chains to the other, 
amounts to two thousand one hundred and 
thirty tons, eighteen hundred being of wrought 
iron and only three hundred and thirty of cast. 
To give the iron work a fair bearing in their 
respective chambers, the following precaution 
was adopted: each bar and pin were wrapped 
in flannel, saturated with white lead and oil, 
and, to establish close and impenetrable joints, 
Borradaile’s patent felt was introduced between 
them, eight thousand superficial feet of which 
were consumed in this manner. The floor is 
composed of three strata of planks, the first 
three inches in thickness, the middle and the 
lowest two inches each, layers of patent felt 
being introduced between the planking strata, 
Twenty-four thousand seven hundred and ninety 
feet of felt were consumed in the roadway 
alone. Screens or trellis-work of light bars 
protect each side, and permit the breezes to 
pass freely through ; and a hand-rail of African 
oak directs and confines the hesitating steps of 
the foot passenger. The floor of the suspended 
part frequently assumes an arched appearance, 
which is not its original form, but arises from 
a contraction in the chains on the land side of 
the pyramids, the effect of which, being diffused 
equally over the chain of the suspended part, 
causes a temporary elevation of the roadway. 
It must be remarked that the sixteen main 
chains recline on saddles on the summits of the 
pyramids, without being attached to them, 
whereby every contraction or expansion which 
may occur on one side is communicated to the 
other, and over the whole, without any dan- 
ger of rocking or disturbing the masonry. 

In the construction of the stone arches the 
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same care and scientific knowledge are display- 
ed which characterize every part of this noble 
work, The arches on each side, adjacent to 
the main piers, are semicircular, the others are 
less segments gradually diminishing as they 
approach the land: the crowns continuing par- 
allel to the roadway admit a handsome entab- 
lature and cornice. A beautiful marble, raised 
at Penmon in Anglesea, is employed in the 
mason work, and Aberdaw lime was used in 
bedding the blocks that were laid under water. 

The first stone of this great work was laid, 
without ceremony, by W. A. Provis, Esq. on 
the 10th of August, 1820; it is a block of 
marble about three tons in weight, placed in 
the centre of the sea front of the main pier 
erected on Ynys-y-Moch. Messrs. Straphan 
and Hall contracted for the execution of the 
masonry. 

On the 20th day of April, 1825, the first 
main chain was thrown across the strait, in 
presence of an immense concourse of specta- 
tors. At half flood, and about half-past two 
o’clock, p. m. a raft, stationed near the Car- 
narvonshire coast, bearing a part of the chain 
intended to be raised, was freed from its moor- 
ings, and towed by four boats, down the cur- 
rent of the tide, to the centre of the strait be- 
tween the pyramids or main piers: when the 
raft was placed in its proper position it was 
secured to buoys anchored in the channel for 
that purpose. This first operation occupied a 
space of twenty-five minutes. The end of the 
chain, hanging from the top of the pyramid on 
the Carnarvonshire side, was then bolted to 
one end of the chain laid upon the raft, while 
two powerful blocks were attached to the other 
end, for the purpose of raising it over the sad- 
dle of the Anglesea pier. This being com- 
pleted, two capstans with twenty-four men at 
each, and two preventive capstans, employing 
an equal number of hands, were set to work. 
To ensure equability in the rotatory motion of 
the principal capstan, a fifer was at hand who 
continued to play a lively tune, to which the 
men stepped with regularity, having been pre- 
viously trained todo so. At fifty minutes after 
four o'clock the bolt which completed the whole 
line of chain was fixed, so that from the first 
unmooring of the raft to the uniting of those 
portions of the chain which have their extremi- 
ties made fast in the shores of the two opposite 
counties, only two hours and twenty minutes 
were consumed. Upon the completion of this 
important step, upon the success of which all 
further advances entirely depended, the assem- 
bled crowd gave way to much enthusiastic ex- 
pression of admiration : three of the workmen, 
in the ardour of the moment, had the great 
good fortune to succeed in walking across upon 


the upper surface of the chain, and a shoemaker 
from Bangor seated himself near the centre of 
the curve, and there drove the last sparable 
into one of those useful productions of his art, 
called clogs. 

A modern tourist* thus describes the first 
impressions produced upon the eyeand the mind, 
by this magnificent proof of human ingenuity 
and power. ‘‘ Having landed, by means of 
boats, upon the Anglesea side, we proceeded 
to the bridge, the visiting of which is a new 
era in the lives of those who have not had that 
pleasure, and it is a renewed luxury to those 
who have seen it again and again. Our party 
walked over the bridge slowly, because there 
was something to admire at every step :—the 
effect of a passing carriage; the vibration 
caused even by a hand applied to the suspended 
rods; the depth to the level of the water; the 
fine view of the Straits in both directions ; the 
lofty pillar erected in honour of Lord Angle- 
sea, the diminutive appearance of persons on 
the shore; the excellence and strength of the 
workmanship ; the beauty of the arches over 
the road through the suspension piers, and the 
echo in them,—all conspired to delight and 
detain us. Many of our party went down the 
steep bank to the foot of the bridge, from 
which point, certainly, the best view is to be 
had of the whole structure, inasmuch as by 
being in contact, as it were, with its propor- 
tions on terra firma, a better idea can be formed 
of its real and, indeed, wonderful dimensions. 
We actually lingered about the spot, careless 
of time, or of aught but the scene we were 
contemplating. There is so much magnifi- 
cence, beauty and elegance, in this grand work 
of art, that it harmonises and accords perfectly 
with the natural scenery around, and though 
in itself an object of admiration, still, in con- 
nexion, it heightens the effect of the general 
view.” But, with Mr. Roscoe, we think that, 
when seen in the iight of a clear autumnal 
sunset, throwing its splendour over the wide 
range of hills beyond, and the sweep of richly 
variegated groves and plantations which cover 
their base,—the bright sea—the rocky, pictu- 
resque foreground —villas, spires, and towers 
here and there enlivening the prospect—it ap- 
pears in its highest glory, and resembles some 
edifice in Eastern fable, rather than the result 
of human skill. 

By Mr. Telford the Menai Bridge was con- 
sidered his greatest work, and we feel we should 
neither be doing justice to our readers nor to 
the subject, without presenting in an early 
Number, a brief biographical notice of this 
celebrated engineer. 


* “ Guide to Snowdonia.” By Mr. John Smith. 
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MANICHEISM. 


Towards the close of the third century, while 
the religion of the East was undergoing signal 
evolutions, and the antagonist creeds of Ma- 
gianism and Christianity were growing up into 
powerful and hostile systems, and assuming an 
important influence on the political affairs of 
Asia; while the East and the West began that 
strife of centuries, which subsequently con- 
tinued in a more fierce and implacable form in 
the conflict between Christianity and Mahome- 
tanism; a bold and ambitious adventurer in 
the career of religious change, attempted to 
unite the conflicting elements ; to reconcile the 
hostile genius of the East and of the West; to 
fuse together, in one comprehensive scheme, 
Christianity, Zoroastrianism, and, apparently, 
the Buddhism of India. It is singular to trace 
the doctrines of the most opposite systems, and 
of remote religions, assembled together and 
harmonized in the vast Eclecticism of Mani. 
From his native Persia he derived his Dualism, 
his antagonist worlds of light and darkness ; 
and from Magianism, likewise, his contempt of 
outward temple and splendid ceremonial. From 
Gnosticism, or rather from universal Oriental- 
ism, he drew the inseparable admixture of phy- 
sical and moral notions; the eternal hostility 
between mind and matter; the rejection of Ju- 
daism, and the identification of the God of the 
Old Testament with the evil spirit; the dis- 
tinction between Jesus and the Christ ; with 
the docetism, or the unreal death, of the incor- 
poreal Christ. From Cabalism, through Gnos- 
ticism, came the primal man, the Adam Ced- 
mon of that system ; and (if that be a genuine 
part of this system) the assumption of beautiful 
human forms—those of graceful boys and at- 
tractive virgins—by the powers of light, and 
their union with the male and female spirits of 
darkness. From India he took the Emanation 
theory, (all light was a part of the Deity, and 
in one sense, the soul of the world,) the me- 
tempsychosis, the triple division of human 
souls (the one, the pure; which re-ascended 
at once, and was re-united to the primal light: 
the second, the semi-pure; which, having 
passed through a purgatorial process, returned 
to earth, to pass through a second ordeal of 
life: the third, of obstinate and irreclaimable 
evil). From India, perhaps, came his Homo- 
phorus, as the Greeks called it, his Atlas, who 
supported the earth upon his shoulders ; and 
his Splenditenens, the cireumambient air. From 
Chaldea he borrowed the power of astral influ- 
ences; and he approximated to the solar wor- 
ship of expiring Paganism : Christ, the Media- 
tor, like the Mithra of his countrymen, had 
his dwelling in the sun. 


From his native country Mani derived the 
simple diet of fruits and herbs; from the 
Buddhism of India, his respect for animal life, 
which was neither to be slain for food or for 
sacrifice ; from all the anti-materialist sects or 
religions, the abhorrence of all sensual indul- 
gence, even the bath as well as the banquet; 
the proscription, or, at least, the disparagement 
of marriage. And the whole of these foreign 
and extraneous tenets, his creative imagination 
blended with his own form of Christianity ; 
for, so completely are they mingled, that it is 
difficult to decide whether Christianity or Ma- 
gianism formed the groundwork of his system. 
From Christianity he derived not, perhaps, a 
strictly Nicene, but more an Arian, Trinity. 
His own system was the completion of the im- 
perfect revelation of the Gospel. He was a 
man invested with a divine mission, the Para- 
clete, (for Mani appears to have distinguished 
between the Paraclete and the Holy Spirit,) 
who was to consummate the great work auspi- 
ciously commenced, yet unfulfilled, by the 
mission of Jesus. Mani had twelve apostles. 
His Ertang, was intended to supersede the four 
Christian Evangelists; whose works, though 
valuable, he averred had been interpolated 
with many Jewish fables. The Acts, Mani 
altogether rejected, as announcing the descent 
of the Paraclete on the Apostles. On the wri- 
tings of St. Paul he pronounced a more favour- 
able sentence. But his Ertang, it is said, was 
not merely the work of a prophet, but of a 
painter ; for, among his various accomplish- 
ments, Mani excelled in that art. It was rich- 
ly illustrated by paintings, which commanded 
the wonder of the age; while his followers, in 
devout admiration, studied the tenets of their 
master in the splendid images, as well as in the 
sublime language, of the Marvellous Book. 
If this be true, since the speculative character 
of Mani’s chief tenets, their theogonical, if it 
may be so said, extramundane character, lay 
beyond the proper province of the painter, (the 
imitation of existing beings, and that idealism 
which, though elevating its objects to an unreal 
dignity or beauty, is, nevertheless, faithful to 
the truth of nature,) this imagery, with which 
his book was illuminated, was probably a rich 
system of Oriental symbolism, which may have 
been transmuted by the blind zeal of his fol- 
lowers, or the misapprehension of his adversa- 
ries, into some of his more fanciful tenets. 
The religion of Versia was fertile in these em- 
blematic figures, if not their native source ; 
and in the gorgeous illuminated manuscripts of 
the East, often full of allegorical devices, we 
may discover, perhaps, the antitypes of the 
Ertang of Mani. 

Mani (we blend together and harmonize, as 
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far as possible, the conflicting accounts of the | formed the realm of darkness. 


Greeks and Asiatics) was of Persian birth, of | 
the sacred race of the Magi. He wore the 
dress of a Persian of distinction; the lofty 


Babylonian sandals, the mantle of azure blue, | 


the parti-coloured trousers, and the ebony staff 
in his hand. He was a proficient in the learn- 
ing of his age and country, a mathematician, 
and had made a globe ; he was deeply skilled, 
as appears from his system, in the theogonical 
mysteries of the East ; and so well versed in 
the Christian Scriptures, as to be said, and, in- 
deed, he may at one time have been a Christian 
Priest, in the province of Ahoriaz, that bor- 
dered on Babylonia. He began to propagate 
his doctrines during the reign of Shahpoor ; 
but the son of Ardisheer would endure no in- 
vasion upon the established Magianism. Mani 
fled from the wrath of his Sovereign into 
Turkesthan ; from thence he is said to have 
visited India, and even China. In Turkesthan 
he withdrew himself from the society of men, 
like Mahomet in the cave of Hera, into a grot- 
to, through which flowed a fountain of water, 
and in which provision for a year had been se- 
cretly stored. His followers believed that he 
had ascended into heaven, to commune with 
the Deity. At the end of the year he re-ap- 
peared, and displayed his Ertang, embellished 
with its paintings, as the divine revelation. 

In the theory of Mani, the one Supreme, 
who hovered in inaccessible and uninfluential 
distance over the whole Gnostic systems, the 
Brahm of the Indians, and the more vague 
and abstract Zeruane Akerene of Zoroastrian- 
ism, holds no place. The groundwork of his 
system is an original and irreconcilable Dual- 
ism. The two antagonist worlds of light and 
darkness, of spirit and matter, existed from 
eternity, separate, unmingled, unapproaching, 
ignorant of each other’s existence. The king- 
dom of light was held by God the Father, who 
** rejoiced in his own proper eternity, and com- 
prehended in himself wisdom and vitality.” 
His most glorious kingdom was founded in a 
light and blessed region, which could not be 
moved or shaken. On one side of his most 
illustrious and holy territory was the land of 
darkness, of vast depth and extent, inhabited 
by fiery bodies, and pestiferous races of beings. 
Civil dissensions agitated the world of dark- 
ness; the defeated factions fled to the heights, 
or to the extreme verge of the world. They 
beheld, with amazement and with envy, the 
beautiful and peaceful regions of light. They 
determined to invade the delightful realm ; and 
the primal man, the archetypal Adam, was 
formed to defend the borders against this irrup- 
tion of the hostile powers. He was armed 
with his five elements, opposed to those which 
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The primal 
man was in danger of discomfiture in the long 
and fearful strife, had not Oromazd, the great 
power of the world of light, sent ‘the living 
Spirit to his assistance. The power of dark- 
ness retreated; but they bore away some par- 
ticles of the divine light; and the extrication 
of these particles (poitions of the Deity, ac- 
cording to the subtile materialism of the system) 
is the object of the long and almost intermina- 
ble strife of the two principles. Thus, part of 
the Divinity was interfused through the whole 
of matter; light was, throughout all visible 
existence, commingled with darkness. Man- 
kind was the creation of the offspring of the 
great principle of darkness, after this stolen 
and ethereal light had become incorporated 
with his dark and material being. Man was 
formed in the image of the primal Adam ; his 
nature was threefold, or perhaps dualistic : the 
body, the concupiscent or sensual soul, (which 
may have been the influence of the body on 
the soul,) and the pure, celestial, and intel- 
lectual spirit. Eve was of inferior, of darker, 
and more material origin: for the creating Ar- 
chon, or spirit of evil, had expended all the 
light, or soul, upon man. Her beauty was 
the fatal tree of Paradise, for which Adam was 
content to fall. It was by this union, that the 
sensual or concupiscent soul triumphed over the 
pure and divine spirit; and it is by marriage, 
by sexual union, that the darkening race was 
propagated. The intermediate, the visible 
world, which became the habitation of man, was 
the creation of the principle of good, by his 
spirit. This primal principle subsisted in trinal 
unity; (whether from eternity, might, perhaps, 
have been as fiercely agitated in the Manichean 
as in the Christian schools ;) the Christ, the 
first efflux of the God of Light, would have 
been defined by the Manichean, as inthe Nicene 
Creed, as Light of Light: he was self-subsis- 
tent, endowed with all the perfect attributes of 
the Deity, and his dwelling was in the sun. 
He was the Mithra of the Persian system ; and 
the Manichean doctrine was Zoroastrianism 
under Christian appellations. There is an evi- 
dent difference between the Jesus and the 
Christos, throughout the system; the Jesus 
Patibilis seems to be the imprisoned and suf- 
fering light. 

The Spirit, which made up the triple being 
of the primal principle of good, was an all- 
pervading ether, the source of life and being ; 
which, continually stimulating the dissemina- 
ted particles of light, was the animating prin- 
ciple of the worlds. He was the Creator of 
the intermediate world, the scene of strife, in 
which the powers of light and darkness con- 
tested the dominion over man; the one as- 
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| sisting the triumph of the particle of light 
which formed the intellectual spirit, the other 
' embruting and darkening the imprisoned light 
with the corruption and sensual pollutions of 
matter. But the powers of darkness obtained 
' the mastery, and man was rapidly degenerating 
into the baser destiny ; the Homophorus, the 
Atlas on whose shoulders the earth rests, began 
to tremble and totter under his increasing bur- 
den. Then the Christ descended from his 
dwelling in the sun; assumed a form appa- 
rently human; the Jews, incited by the prince 
of darkness, crucified his phantom form ; but 
he left behind his Gospel, which dimly and im- 
perfectly taught, what was now revealed, in 
all its full effulgence, by Mani the Persian. 
The celestial bodies, which had been formed 
by the living Spirit of the purer element, were 
the witnesses and co-operators in the great 
strife. To the sun, the dwelling of the Christ, 
were drawn up the purified souls, in which the 
principle of light had prevailed, and passed on- 
ward for ablution in the pure water, which forms 
the moon; and then, after fifteen days, re- 
turned to the source of light in the sun. The 
spirits of evil, on the creation of the visible 
world, lest they should fly away, and bear off 
into irrecoverable darkness the light which was 
still floating about, had been seized by the 
living Spirit, and bound to the stars. Hence 
the malignant influences of the constellations ; 
hence all the terrific and destructive fury of the 
elements. While the soft and refreshing and 
fertilizing showers are the distillation of the 
celestial Spirit, the thunders are the roarings, 
the lightning the flashing wrath, the hurricane 
the furious breath, the torrent and destructive 
rains the sweat, of the demon of darkness. 
This wrath is peculiarly excited by the extri- 
cation of the passive Jesus, who was said to 
have been begotten upon the all-conceiving 
earth, from his power, by the pure Spirit. 
The passive Jesus is an emblem, in one sense, 
it should seem, or type of mankind; more 
properly, in another, of the imprisoned deity 
or light. For gradually the souls of men were 
drawn upwards to the purifying sun; they 
passed through the twelve signs of the zodiac 
to the moon, whose waxing and waning was 
the reception and transmission of light to the 
sun, and from the sun to the Fountain of Light. 
Those which were less pure passed again 
through different bodies, gradually became de- 
fecated, during this long metempsychosis ; and 
there only remained a few obstinately and in- 
veterately embruted in darkness, whom the 
final consummation of the visible world would 
leave in the irreclaimable society of the evil 
powers. At that consummation, the Homo- 


phorus would shake off his load; the world 


would be dissolved in fire; the powers of dark- 
ness cast back, for all eternity, to their prime- 
val state; the condemned souls would be 
kneaded up for ever in impenetrable matter, 
while the purified souls, in martial hosts, would 
surround the frontier of the region of light, 
and for ever prohibit any new irruption from 
the antagonist world of darkness. 

The worship of the Manicheans was simple : 
they built no altar, they raised no temple, they 
had no images, they had no imposing ceremo- 
nial; pure and simple prayer was their only 
form of adoration. They did not celebrate the 
birth of Christ, for of his birth they denied the 
reality; their paschal feast, as they equally 
disbelieved the reality of Christ’s passion, 
though kept holy, had little of the Christian 
form. Prayers addressed to the sun, or, at 
least, with their faces directed to that taber- 
nacle in which Christ dwelt; hymns to the 
great principle of light; exhortations to sub- 
due the dark and sensual element within; and 
the study of the marvellous book of Mani, 
constituted their devotion. They observed the 
Lord's day: they administered baptism, pro- 
bably with oil; for they seem (though this 
point is obscure) to have rejected water-bap- 
tism : they celebrated the eucharist; but as they 
abstained altogether from wine, they probably 
used pure water, or water mingled with raisins. 
Their manners were austere and ascetic; they 
tolerated, but only tolerated, marriage, and 
that only among the inferior orders : the thea- 
tre, the banquet, even the bath, were severely 
proscribed. Their diet was of fruits and herbs; 
they shrunk with abhorrence from animal food ; 
and, with Buddhist nicety, would tremble at 
the guilt of having extinguished the principle 
of life, the spark, as it were, of celestial light, 
in the meanest creature. This involved them 
in the strangest absurdities and contradictions, 
which are pressed against them by their an- 
tagonists with unrelenting logic. They admit- 
ted penitence for sin, and laid the fault of their 
delinquencies on the overpowering influence of 
matter. Mani suffered the fate of all who at- 
tempt to reconcile conflicting parties, without 
power to enforce harmony between them. He 
was disclaimed and rejected, with every mark 
of indignation aud abhorrence, by both. On 
his return from exile, indeed, he was received 
with respect and favour by the reigning Sove- 
reign, Hormouz, the son of Shahpoor, who 
bestowed upon him a castle named Arabion. 
In this point alone the Greek and Oriental ac- 
counts coincide. It was from his own castle 
that Mani attempted to propagate his doctrines 
among the Christians in the province of Baby- 
lonia. The fame of Marcellus, a noble Chris- 
tian soldier, for his charitable acts in the re- 
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demption of hundreds of captives, designated | 
him as a convert who might be of invaluable | 


service to the cause of Manicheism. According 
to the Christian account, Mani experienced a 


signal discomfiture in his conference with Ar- | 
But his dispute , 


chelaus, Bishop of Cascar. 
with the Magian Hierarchy had a more fearful 
termination. It was an artifice of the new 
King Baharem to tempt the dangerous teacher 
from his castle. He was seized, flayed alive, 
and his skin, stuffed with straw, placed over 
the gate of the city of Shahpoor. 

But wild as may appear his doctrines, they 
expired not with their author. The anniversary 
of his death was hallowed by his mourning 
disciples. The sect was organized upon the 
Christian model: he left his twelve Apostles, 
his seventy-two Bishops, his priesthood. His 
distinction between the elect or the perfect, and 
the hearers or catechumans, offered an exact 
imaze of the orthodox Christian communities ; 
and the latter were permitted to marry, to eat 
animal food, and cultivate the earth. In the 
East and in the West, the doctrines spread with 
the utmost rapidity ; and the deep impression 
which they made upon the mind of man, may 
be estimated by Manicheism having become 
almost throughout Asia and Europe, a by-word 
of religious animosity. In the Mahometan 
world, the tenets of the Sadducean, the im- 
pious Mani, are branded as the worst and most 
awful impiety. In the West, the progress of 
the believers in this most dangerous of here- 
siarchs was so successful, that the followers of 
Mani were condemned to the flames or to the 
minés; and the property of those who intro- 
duced the “‘execrable usages and foolish laws 
of the Persians” into the peaceful empire of 
Rome, confiscated to the imperial treasury. 
One of the edicts of Diocletian was aimed at 
their suppression. St. Augustine himself with 
difficulty escaped the trammels of their creed, 
to become their most able antagonist ; and in 
every century of Christianity, Manicheism, 
when its real nature was as much unknown as 
the Copernicean system, was a proverb of re- 
proach against all sectaries who departed from 
the unity of the church.—Milman’s History of 
Christianity. 


WILL SOMMERS, 
HENRY THE EIGHTH’S JESTER. 


Will Sommers, the Buffoon or Jester to 
King Henry the Eighth, was one of the most 
renowned of his class, although very little is 
known of his actual biography. Though a re- 
puted fool, he was highly celebrated for his 
sarcastic wit and sparkling talents at repartee, 


fine picture by Holbein of Henry VIII. and 


and that unaccompanied by the scurrility and 
grossness which profaned the conversation of 
his fellow jesters. 

It appears from a scarce tract, intituled, ‘‘ A 
pleasant History of the Life and Death of Will 
Somers, &c.” (which was first publishedin 1676, 
and great part of which is said to have been 
taken from Andrew Borde’s collection of “‘ The 
Merry Jests and Witty Shifts of Scoggin,’’) 
that he was the son of a poor shepherd and 
husbandman in the neighbourhood of Eston 
Neston, in Northamptonshire, and that for some 
time he lived servant to Richard Farmor, Esq. 
of that place, ancestor to the Earl of Pomfret. 
He was afterwards constrained to proceed to 
London in search of employment, his master 
having been found guilty of a premunire, and 
stript of all his property by Henry the Eighth, 
for sending eight-pence and two shirts, to a 
priest who had been convicted of denying the 
King's supremacy, and was then in the gaol at 
Buckingham. 

Having by his drollery and good temper ob- 
tained a place in the service of a gentleman 
about the court, “‘ the fame of his vast abili- 
ties soon came to the ear of the King, who 
sent to see and talk with him ; and so well did | 
he comply with that unrully monarch’s humour, | 
that he presently entertained him both in his | 
grace and living, in quality of his jester. | 

“ And now who but Will Sommers, the 
King’s Fool? who had got such an interest in | 
him by his quick and facetious jests, that he | 
could have admittance into His Majesty’s | 
chamber, and have his hear, when a great | 
nobleman, nay, a privy counsellor, could not | 
be suffered to speak with him: and farther, if 
the King were angry or displeased with any | 
thing, if no man else durst demand the cause | 
of his discontent, then was Will Sommers pro- 
vided with one pleasant conceit or another, to | 
take off the edge of his displeasure. Being of | 
an easy and tractable disposition, he soon found | 
the fashions of the court, and obtained a gen- | 
eral love and notice of the nobility ; for he was | 
no carry-tale, nor flattering insinuator, to breed | 
discord and dissention, but an honest, plain, 
downright [man], that would speak home with- 
out halting, and tell the truth of purpose to 
shame the devil,—so that his plainness, mixed 
with a kind of facetiousness, and tartness with 
pleasantry, made him acceptable in the com- 
pany of all men.” 

There cannot, perhaps, be a greater proof of 
the estimation in which our Jester was held by 
King Henry, than the circumstance of his por- 
trait having been twice introduced into the 
same piece with that of the King ; once in the 


his family, now in the meeting room of the 
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Society of and again, in an 
minated Psalter which was written expressly 
for that Sovereign, by John Mallard, his Chap- 
lin and Secretary, (“‘ Regis Orator et Celamo’’) 
and is now preserved in the British Museum. 
(According to a very ancient custom, there is 
prefixed to Psalm 52, ‘‘ dixit inctpiens’”’ in the 
above Psalter, a miniature illumination of King 
David and a Fool, whose figures, in this in- 
stance, are portraits of Henry VIII. and his 
favourite Will Sommers. The King is seated 
at a kind of altar table, and playing on the 
harp, whilst Sommers, who is standing near 
him, with his hands clasped over his breast, 
appears to listen with admiration. The King 
wears a round flat cap, furred, and a vest of 
imperial purple striped with gold, and fluted 
at bottom ; his doublet is red, padded with 
white ; his hose crimson: on his right leg is a 
blue garter. Sommers is in a vest, witha 
hood thrown over the back : his stockings are 
blue ; at his girdle is a black pouch). 

Many instances of the readiness of his wit, 
and peculiar aptness of his sarcasms, are upon 
record; yet the exact degree of credit that is 
due to the genuineness of the sayings attributed 
to him, is somewhat dubious. The license in 
which, emboldened by the King’s favour, he 
indulged at Court, and the keenness of his re- 
marks, is reputed to have given umbrage to 
Cardinal Wolsey, who, on one occasion (after 
Sommers had given a tart answer to a rhyme 
propounded by his royal master), thinking to 
quail his assurance, thus questioned him, 
“William, what say you to this rhyme? 

“ A rod in the School, 
And a Whip for a Fool, 
Are always in season :—” 
to which he instantly replied, 


“ A Halter and a Rope, 
For him that would be Pope, 
Against all Right and Reason.” 

At the smartness of this reply, the Cardinal 
bit his lips from vexation, for the bruit was, 
that he was then “ aiming to raise himself to 
the Papal See :” a surmise that was soon af- 
terwards validated by the discovery of his pri- 
vate correspondence with the Court of Rome. 

But a still more unpalateable jest, and one 
that is stated to have had a fatal influence on 
Wolsey’s fortunes, is thus recorded in the 
* Pleasant History :” there does not, however, 
appear to have been any foundation for this 
story.—‘* Will Sommers paying a visit to the 
Cardinal’s fool, named Patch, was invited by 
him into an innermost, or private cellar, to 
taste some choice wine; but having pierced one 
or two hogsheads, nothing came out, and yet 
they were very heavy. Nothing discouraged, 
Patch went to another, and so tried half a 


score. At Lanai: Will Sommers, with a ham- 
mer that lay by, struck the head off one of 
the hogsheads, when there appeared nothing 
but gold ; at which Will Sommers said nothing, 
but when he came to Court, tells the King 
what a cellar of wine he had been in at the 
Cardinal’s ; and that his [the King’s] cellars 
yielded no such wine, nor ever would. ‘‘ How,” 
says the King, “ have not I such wine in my 
cellar?” ‘‘No, indeed,” says Will, for 
there is never a hogshead in the Cardinal’s cel- 
lar but is worth ten thousand pound and bet- 
ter.” ‘Mother of God,” says the King, ‘that 
is such wine that I never heard of. Ten thou- 
sand pounds a hogshead!”” ‘* Nay,” returned |: 
Sommers, rather more than less.” ‘* Come, : 
sirrah,” says the King, “ tell me your mean- 
ing, for I know there is something else in it ; 
tell me, or I will hang thee.” Then Will told 
the King how Patch, the Cardinal’s fool, 
brought him into his cellar, to drink wine, and 
broached two or three hogsheads, and no wine 
came forth; so at length he burst open the 
head of one of the hogsheads, and that was 
full of gold, and so was the next to that, and 
forty more which he saw. Whereupon the 
King presently sent messengers and other offi- 
cers to the Cardinal’s cellars, and there finds 
150 hogsheads of good gold, which was con- 
veyed to the exchequer, and was welcome to 
the King, for at that time he had great need of 
it. Now the Cardinal, hearing of this sad for- 
tune, fell sick at Esher, in Surrey, and endea- 
voured to make friends to pacify the King’s 
anger against him, but failing in the attempt, 
he took it so much to heart, as to cause his 
death soon after.” 

Ascham, in his “ Toxophilus,’ ’ which was 
first printed in 1554, gives the following indi- 
rect evidence of the straight-forwardness of his 
character and general cast of temper and dis- 
position. ‘They be not much unlike in this 
point to Wyll Sommer, the Kinges foole, which 
smiteth him that standeth alwayes before his 
face, be he never so worshipfull a man, and 
never greatlye lokes for him which lurkes be- 
hinde another man’s backe, that hurte him in 
deede.” 

In a Wardrobe Account of Henry the VIII.’s 
reign, which has been published in the ninth 
volume of the “ Archzologia,” are the follow- 
ing entries relating to the dress of Sommers. 
The account, in fact, is a mandatory order 
from the King, (dated at Wyndesore, on the 
28th of June, in his 27th year, anno 1536,) 
for the payment of sundry charges to “ John 
Malte, our Tillor,” (Tailor) and several other 
tradesmen: it is addressed to the ‘ Lorde 
Windesore, keper of our great Wardrobe.” 

“It’'m for making a dubblette of worstede 
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lyned with canvas and cotton, alle of oure 
greate warderobe, for William Som’ar our foole. 
It’m for making of a coate and a cappe of greene 
clothe, fringed with red crule and lyned with 
fryse, alle of oure greate warderobe, for our 
saide foole. It’m for making of a dubblette 
of fustian lyned with cotton and canvas, alle, 
&c. It’m for making a coate of grene clothe, 
with a hoode of the same, fringed with white 
crule lyned with fryse and bokerham, alle, &c. 
It’m for making of a do [ditto] coate with a 
hoode of grene clothe, fringed with crule of red 
and white colours, and lyned with bokerham, 
all of oure greate warderobe for our saide foole. 
To William Crofton, our hossyar [hosier]} 
It’m for two paire of hoose of blewe clothe, 
garded with red and blacke clothe, alle, &c. 
for William Som/’ar oure foole.”’ 

Our Jester is reputed to have retained the 
favour of Henry the Eighth to the last moment 
of that monarch’s life; and in the mortal ill- 
ness of the latter, to have been instrumental 
in the restoration to Mr. Farmer, his first mas- 
ter, of the undismembered parts of his estate, 
by some expressions which he dropped, that 
reached the King’s conscience. 


TERRESTRIAL AND CELESTIAL 
GLOBES. 


The general appearance of a globe, whether 
celestial or terrestrial, is familiar to most per- 
sons; while the rules by which certain astro- 
nomical and geographical problems are solved 
with its aid, are laid down in that course of 
school study which is termed the “ use of the 
globes.” ‘There are, however, many readers 
who cannot tell why the use of the globes ena- 
bles us to arrive at approximately correct re- 
sults, nor what relation the lines and circles on 
the globes bear to any particular phenomena 
on the earth’s surface or in the heavens. To 
such readers the present paper is addressed. 

Globes are distinguished as ‘ celestial” and 
“ terrestrial ;” the former for performing certain 
problems relating to the heavenly bodies, and 
the latter for other problems relating more 
particularly to the earth’s surface. It will, 
however, be convenient to speak separately of 
the globe itself, of the delineations on its sur- 
face, and of certain appendages belonging to 
it. The globe, whether it be for astronomical 
or geographical purposes, is made in the same 
way. It is a hollow sphere of pasteboard, 
made generally by pasting several thicknesses 
of paper together and moulding them to a 
hemispherical form on a wooden mould, which 
is afterwards removed. The two hemispherical 
shells are then fastened to each other and to 


the two ends of a common axis; and the sphere 
thus formed is brought to a proper level by a 
composition laid on the surface, smoothed, and 
made ready to receive the delineations on the 
surface. These delineations, of which we shall 
speak presently, are engraved on a copper- 
plate, and printed on narrow gores or gussets 
of paper, which are pointed at each end, and 
are so shaped that the whole of them will ex- 
actly cover the surface of the globe. The 
gores are pasted on, and the ete is finally 
coloured and varnished. 

The delineations on the seoveserial globe are 
founded on the supposition that the globe re- 


:| presents the earth’s surface, an assumption 


which, though not quite correct (on account of 
the earth being a spheroid instead of a sphere), 
is near enough for the purposes to which the 
globe is applied. But in the case of the celes- 
tial globe, the assumption is of a very different 
kind. We cannot assign either form or dimen- 
sions to the heavens ; they are, and ever must 
be to the human mind, illimitable and immea- 
surable. Considered, however, merely as they 
appear to us, the stars, planets, &c., may be 
deemed to oceupy a vast concave vault or 
sphere, extending around us in every direction ; 
and this mode of viewing the subject is taken 
advantage of in the delineations of a celestial 
globe. If we were placed in the centre of a 
glass sphere, through which we could see all 
the heavenly bodies, and were to make marks 
on the glass at all the spots where those bodies 
appeared, the marks would become in some 
measure a record of the relative distances at 
which the stars seem apart. This is the prin- 
ciple of the celestial globe, which is an artificial 
representation of the heavens, and in using 
which the student is supposed to be situated in 
the centre, and to view the stars in the concave 
surface. 

This, then, being the main difference in the 
construction of the two globes, we may pro- 
ceed to state that the delineation of towns, 
countries, seas, rivers, &c., on the one, and 
heavenly bodies on the other, is not enough ; 
there must be certain lines and circles drawn 
on the surface to adapt it to the wants of the 
student. These lines and circles are, generally 
speaking, means of reference, by which posi- 
tions are ascertained ; there are some which are 
common to both globes, while there are others 
which belong to one globe only. The princi- 
pal of these points and circles we may here 
enumerate. 

As all the phenomena of day and night re- 
sult from the diurnal rotation of the earth on 
its axis, the extremities of this axis, called 
the poles, become as it were fixed points, and 
two points on the terrestrial globes are marked | 
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to represent these two poles. As these poles 
point, with very slight deviation, each towards 
one particular point in the heavens, we obtain 
two points called the poles of the heavens, in 
the prolongation of the earth’s axis; these two 
points are marked in the celestial globe. The 
equator, or the equinoctial line, is the name 
which we apply to the circle encompassing the 
earth midway between the two poles, dividing 
the earth into two halves: this circle is marked 
on the terrestrial globe; and as we may con- 
ceive a similar circle to engirdle the vault 
of the heavens midway between its poles, such 
a one is likewise drawn on the celestial globe. 
The ecliptic is that path among the stars which 
the sun seems to traverse as seen from the 
earth, or which the earth would seem to tra- 
verse if viewed from the sun, in the course of 
a year; such a circular path is marked on the 
celestial globe, in its proper direction with re- 
spect to the stars ; and asimilar circle is marked 
on the terrestrial globe, bearing the same rela- 
tion to the terrestrial equator which the 
celestial ecliptic does to the celestial equator. 
The sun is never vertical at any point of the 
earth’s surface further north or south of the 
equator than about 233 degrees; the circles, 
drawn round the earth at these two points par- 
allel with the equator, are the two tropics, 
which are marked on the terrestrial globe; and 
two similar circles are marked on the celestial 
globe, bearing the same relation to its equator 
which the others do to the terrestrial equator. 
Last y, there are two regions surrounding the 
poles of the earth, in each of which, at certain 
times of the year, the sun is above the horizon 
even at midnight, and below the horizon even 
at midday in another season of the year; the 
boundaries which separate these two regions 
from all the other parts of the earth in which 
the sun rises and sets every day, are the polar 
circles, and are marked on the terrestrial and 
celestial globes. If we suppose the poles, the 
equator, the ecliptic, the tropics, and the 
polar circles, to be marked on a transparent 
globe, in the centre of which the eye is placed, 
these lines would appear projected on the vault 
of the heavens, in their proper relative posi- 
tions ; and the celestial globe is marked in con- 
formity with this projection. 

There are other circles and symbols on the 
surfaces of globes which differ according as the 
globe is terrestrial or celestial. In astronomi- 
cal calculations it is customary to lay down the 
position of a star by referring it to the ecliptic; 
_| while the positions of the sun and moon are 
also frequently considered with reference to the 
same standard. Hence there are two important 
points in the heavens called the poles of the 
ecliptic, at equal distances from the plane of 


the ecliptic; these are represented on most 
celestial globes and maps of the stars, whereas 
in terrestrial globes and maps they are not 
wanted. In nice astronomical computations it 
is necessary to bear in mind that the pole of 
the equator revolves slowly round the pole of 
the ecliptic; but the motion in a year, or even 
in a century, is so minute, that in all ordinary 
circumstances we may consider both poles as 
fixed points, and consequently fixed points on 
the celestial globes. On terrestrial globes there 
are several circles drawn equidisant from one 
another, all at right angles with the plane of 
the equator, and passing through the two poles ; 
these are meridians, intended to facilitate the 
determination of the longitude of any spot. If 
such meridians are delineated on a celestial 
globe (and the size of the globe often deter- 
mines the kind and number of the circles deli- 
neated), they are called declination circles, 
because the position of a star with respect to 
the celestial equator, measured along the circles 
just spoken of, is called the declination, not 
the latitude ; the latter being measured from 
the ecliptic, and not from the equator. This 
difference between the latitude of a star and of 
a geographical position is sometimes embar- 
rassing to a student. Again, the longitude of 
a geographical position is reckoned on the 
equator, whereas that of a heavenly body is 
reckoned on the ecliptic ; the measurement on 
the celestial equator being termed the right 
ascension of a heavenly body. 

But the chief difference in the delineations 
on the two kinds of globes is the representation 
of countries, towns, &c., on the one, and of 
stars on the other. The latitude and longitude 
of almost every important place on the earth’s 
surface have been ascertained, within a certain 
limit of error; and the map-draughtsman, who 
prepares the delineations, lays down the posi- 
tions in conformity with these two elements. 
The various parts of the earth’s surface are 
delineated on one or other of the gores or gus- 
sets to which we before alluded, then engraved 
on a copper-plate, and finally adjusted to the 
globe. A similar mode is adopted in the deli-- 
neations on the celestial globe, though the de- 
lineations themselves are different. All the 
stars in the visible heavens, down to a certain 
magnitude, have been catalogued ; that is, they 
have had names or symbols attached to them } 
(such as the letters of the Greek alphabet, the 
numerals, &c.), and have had their latitudes 
and longitudes calculated. The ecliptic is sup- 
posed to be divided into 360 degrees ; a certain 
point in it (called the first point of Aries) is 
selected as a starting-point, and the longitude 
of the star, measured on the ecliptic, is its 
distance in degrees eastward of this point. 
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Then, again, the distance of a star from the 
ecliptic, measured in degrees in a direction at 
right angles thereto, is its latitude ; and if both 
the latitude and longitude of a body or a place 
be known, its exact position on the surface of 
the globe is indicated. In some catalogues of 
stars, the declination and right ascension, as 
well as the latitude and longitude, are given ; 
the former pair giving the position of a star 
with respect to the equator, and the latter with 
respect to the ecliptic. From either pair, how- 
ever, the exact position of a star may be ascer- 
tained; and the map-draughtsman proceeds to 
lay down all the stars which it may be proposed 
to include on the surface of the globe. With 
regard to the figures of bears, dogs, serpents, 
eagles, &c., on the surface of a celestial globe, 
we may merely state that this is a barbarism, 
arising out of the method by which the early 
astronomers grouped the stars for facility of 
reference, and continued by other astronomers 
from the difficulty of abrogating customs long 
acted on, Astronomers are, however, now 
engaged in the enquiry how these figures and 
the classification to which they have given rise 
may best be dispensed with; and the time is 
probably not far distant when our celestial 
globes will cease to be disfigured with these 
very unphilosophical delineations.* 

Besides the delineations on the surface of a 
globe, there are various appendages necessary 
for the solution of astronomical and geographi- 
cal problems. One is a brazen meridian pas- 
sing round the globe at right angles to the 
equator ; at two opposite points of it are pivots 
in which the ends of the axis work, so that 
the globe can revolve within the meridian. 
One side or surface of this meridian is gr:duated 
into 260 equal parts, or degrees (each of which 
is sometimes subdivided in large globes); and 
the graduation is generally such that in one- 
half of the meridian the numbers go from the 
equator towards the poles, and in the other 
from the poles towards the equator, to facilitate 
the performance of certain problems. 

(To be continued. } 


Visits to Remarkable Places, Old Halls, Battle 
Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking 
Passages in History and Poetry, chiefly in 
the counties of Durham and Northumberland, 


* At the Plymouth meeting of the British Association 
(1841), a Committee of Astronomers presented a Report 
to the Association on this subject, detailing the progress 
which the Committee has made in the formation of a new 
system of grouping and nomenclature of the stars. 


'nelius, is pregnant with solid learning, and ex- 


By William Howitt. Second Series. London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
1842. 

A national New Year’s gift equally worthy 
of the genius of the talented writer, and of 
general acceptance by his countrymen, who 
are honoured in the possession of an author so 
thoroughly and richly English in taste and 
style, but who will exercise their hereditary 
privilege to grumble that he should waste a sin- 
gle summer amongst foreign scenes, or in deli- 
neating the hair-brained excesses or half wild 
enthusiasm of the students of Germany, when, 
as he himself informs us, “there are still many 
glorious views and subjects in England,” which 
will require succeeding volumes to develope 
and illustrate. 

It is said, and said truly, that the “Student 
life of Germany,” from Mr. Howitt’'s prolific 
pen, albeit only a translation in his own happy 
vein from the unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cor- 


hibits a faithful panorama of the most pictur- 
esque class of educated life on the surface of 
Europe—but we are ready to ask what should 
have taken him “ up the Rhine” when he had 
sprung a mine so valuable as that opened in 
the present volume and its predecessor, unless, 
indeed, his absence and intervening labours are 
designed to whet the public appetite for the 
delectable banquet yet in reserve. 

Instead of a miscellaneous collection of visits, 
as in the previous series, these are confined 
principally to two counties of England, most 
happily selected as ‘the very strongholds and 
native ground of English poetry and romance,” 
and rich alike in “‘ scenery and legend, in poe- 
try and manners, in history and historic sites.”’ 
And faithfully has the author justified his choice 
in spreading out to our delighted contempla- 
tion the delicious and fairy land valleys—the 
charming scenery of “the Tees, the Coquet, 
the Wear, the Aln, the Nansbeck, the Tyne, 
and the Tweed,—the fine old castles and tow- 
ers still rising from their banks, and the beau- | 
tiful ruins of abbeys and convents which nestle | 
in their hanging woods, with their appropriate | 
associations of deeds of darkness and violence, | 
hobgoblins, brownies, and fairies, pathetic bal- 
lads, and the shrewd originality of character 
peculiar to the present inhabitants of the bor- 
ders.” 

For the pictorial embellishments Mr. Howitt 
has engaged artists of high reputation, natives 
of, or residents in these counties, and full of 
enthusiasm for their natural beauties and ancient 
fame. These are the Messrs. Richardson and | 
Mr. Carmichael of Newcastle, and Mr. Weld | 
Taylor of Mitford, whose drawings have been — 
transferred to wood by Mr. G. F. Sargent. 
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The execution of this department of the work 
is worthy of the volume, containing as it does 
a tributary chapter to the memory of Bewick, 
so rich in pure and elevated feeling, and form- 
ing such a perfect gem of poetic description, 
as would of itself give the stamp of immortality 
to the genius of William Howitt. It would 
be foreign to our present purpose to quote 
the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Howitt to the 
tomb and birth place of Bewick entire, and 
any thing less would mar its beauty. De- 
ferring it therefore to a future Number, we 
may observe, that the above mode of illustra- 
tion gives the work a new and powerful claim 
to public patronage, as it is by means similar 
to these, that the most effective encouragement 
can be given to native talent; and that the 
hitherto hidden, or comparatively unknown 
beauties of English landscape may be presented in 
their most vivid and picturesque aspects to our 
countrymen. Nor is it too much to hope that 
these results of native genius may turn the 
tide of popular sight-seeing from the expensive 
and unsatisfactory continental tours at present 
in vogue, to the richer treasures, which are 
spread around them within little more than a 
day’s journey from the Metropolis itself. 


The first three chapters are devoted to the ve- 
nerable city of Durham, to the abode and burial 
place of Bernard Gilpin, and to Sherbourn Hospi- 
tal and Finchall Priory—scenes which are render- 
ed comparatively familiar by topographers,and by 
the pen of Scott, Surtees, and Raine—the third 
closes with the following amusing riddle, sug- 
gested by reading tae magnificent regulations 
of the olden time, for the Lepers who found 
refuge in Sherburn Hospital :— 


Now a riddle, a riddle, a riddle-ma-ree, 

Which of the two had a man rather be, 

A pau-per of this day, or le-per of that ? 

Which of the two would the soonest get fat? 

Of meat and of measure, of food and of clothes,— - 

Which had the ‘vantage—have these, or had those ? 

The Guardians of old, or the Guardians of new— 

I've my notions about them—but pray what say you ? 

With salmon and gammon, and gallons of ales, 

Would the pauper leap into the old leper’s scales ? 

With new suits of clothes and new tailors to cut them, 

With such measures o! meal they scarce knew where to 
put them ; 

With bushels of wheat to make furmety luscious ; 

With bundles of straw, and clean bundles of rushes : 

With sermons and prayers, and a chaplain to read them ; 

With vats to make wine in, if chanced they to need them; 

With yule-clogs, and firewood, cart-loads at a time ; 

Wouldn't paupers be apt to think lepers sublime ? 

With their friends all admitted to see them at pleasure ; 

And on high-days roast goose, and of meal double measure; 

Throw into the bargain the scales and the sores— 

Would not paupers be apt to turn /epers by scores ? 

If once in such quarters, a good roof above them, 

Whence no Poor Law Commissioners dared to remove 


them ; 
Or feeling unable to rise up to prayers, 
They may lie on their backs and repeat them up stairs ; 
If free to walk off, or stay,—jolly housekeepers,— 
Would lepers turn paupers, or paupers turn lepers? 


This, at this minute, the thing I fain would see— 
Which is the wiser, Lord Brougham or Hugh Pudsey? 
Or whether a third track lies somewhere between them— 
Where lazy imposters have no one to screen them ; 

But honest old folks, or the workless and sick, 

May find that compassion’s no name for a brick, 

Dow a riddle, a riddle, a riddle-ma-ree, 

Come find out the truth, and come tell it to me. 


The next chapter conducts us to Lumley 
Castle. In describing the adjoining ancient 
church of Chester-le-Street, once the site of 
St. Cuthbert’s tomb, we have the following 
quiet satire on the mutilating propensities pecu- 
liar to Englishmen, which is followed by a 
wonderful ghost story, the best of a class 
which are abundant in the northern portions of 
the island. 


“The Lumleys, as we shall have occasion to 
state, are one of the very few families that can 
trace a clear and unquestionable descent from 
the Saxon times. The effigy of Liulph, their 
Saxon progenitor, lies at the west end of the 
church, and his descendants range away one 
after the other to the east end. But, however 
impressive is the spectacle, we are not to sup- 
pose that these are real representations of the 
forms and costumes of all those old knights 
and nobles. Our own knowledge tells us that 
far more rude must have been the workmanship 
of many ages from Liulph downwards ; and on 
turning our glance on the effigy of St. Cuth- 
bert, we see very well what sort of one that of 
Liulph would have been from the chisel of a 
Saxon sculptor. Indeed, the first feeling that 
arises on approaching this long line of stone 
figures, is their wonderful uniformity of size, 
figure, face, and costume; and turning to the 
historian, we find that not more than three out 
of the whole lot are supposed to be really of 
the times they represent. These are a Crusa- 
der, and Lord Ralph Lumley, and his son, 


Sir John, who fell in France, both of the fif- 


teenth century. These were removed, by per- 
mission, from the cathedral of Durham, by 


Lord John Lumley of the reign of Elizabeth, 


who amused himself with having this osten- 
tatious array of imaginary figures of real an- 
cestors thus hewn out and disposed ; accom- 
panied by a genealogical table of their descent 
from Liulph to himself. In one particular, 
their uniformity is now still greater than the 
sculptor intended—they have not a single nose 
amongst them! This is a feature too prominent 
and too fragile to escape the sons of John Bull. 
In every age they have had a particular fancy 
for knocking off stone noses; scarcely any old 
king, queen, warrior, or saint, on or in any of 
our public buildings, is long suffered te possess 
a nose, unless they are too high to be reached, 
and there is little doubt that if living noses 
were as easily removed, the temptation to have 


| 
| | 

| 


a shy at them would be too strong to be resisted. 
In the cases of the Lumleys, however, the ac 
cident becomes a moral indication—for they 
were a race that never could be led by the nose. 
They were sturdy champions of liberty, and 
continually found in opposition to the arbitrary 
acts of the crown, frequently to their own se- 
vere cost. Inatomb at the east end of the 
north aisle, sleep also the remains of the later 
descendants of the family, since they became 
Savilles and Earls of Scarborough. 

“* Before quitting Chester-le-Street for Lumley 
Castle, we must also state that, besides its 
church, it has also another endowment, and 
that is one of the most circumstantial and best 
attested ghost-stories upon record. ‘ About 
the year of our Lord 1632,’ says Webster in 
his work on Witchcraft, ‘ near unto Chester in 
the Street, there lived one Walker, a yeoman 
of good estate, and a widower, who had a 
young woman to his kinswoman, that kept his 
house, who was, by the neighbours, suspected 
of indiscretion, and was, towards the dark of 
the evening one night, sent away with one 
Mark Sharp, who was a collier, or one that 
digged coals under ground, and one that had 
been born in Blakeburn hundred, in Lanca- 
shire ; and so she was not heard of a long time, 
and no noise, or little, was made about it. In 
the winter time after, one James Grahame, or 
Grime (for so in that country they call them), 
being a miller, and living about two miles from 
the place where Walker lived, was one night 
alone very late in the mill, grinding corn, and 
about twelve or one o’clock at night, he came 
down the stairs from having been putting corn 
in the hopper ; the mill doors being shut, there 
stood a woman upon the midst of the floor, 
with her hair about her head, hanging down, 
and all bloody, with five large wounds upon 
her head. He being much affrighted and 
amazed, began to bless himself; and at last, 
asked her who she was, and what she wanted? 
To which she said, I am the spirit of such a 
woman, who lived with Walker, and being 
seduced by him, he promised to send me to a 
private place, where I should be well looked 
to, till I could come again and keep his house. 
And, accordingly, said the apparition, I was 
one night late, sent away with one Mark Sharp, 
who upon a moor, naming a place that the 
miller knew, slew me with a pick, such as men 
dig coals withal, and gave me these five wounds, 
and after threw my body into a coal-pit hard 
by, and hid the pick under a bank; and his 
stockings and shoes being bloody, he endea- 
voured to wash ’em; but seeing the blood would 
not forth, he hid them there. And the appari- 
tion further told the miller, that he must be 
the man to reveal it, or else she must still ap- 
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pear and haunt him. The miller returned 
home very sad and heavy, but spoke not one 
word of what he had seen, but eschewed, as 
much as he could, to stay in the mill within 
night without company, thinking thereby to 
escape the seeing again of that frightful appari- 
tion. But, notwithstanding, one night, when 
it began to be dark, the apparition met him 
again, and seemed very fierce and cruel, and 
threatened him, that if he did not reveal the 
murder, she would continually pursue and 
haunt him ; yet, for all this, he still concealed 
it till St. Thomas’s eve before Christmas, when, 
being soon after sunset walking in his garden, 
she appeared again, and then so threatened him, 
and affrighted him, that he faithfully promised 
to reveal it next morning. In the morning he 
went to a magistrate, and made the whole 
matter known with all the circumstances ; and 
diligent search being made, the body was found 
in a coal-pit, with the five wounds in the head, 
and the pick and shoes and stockings yet bloody, 
in every circumstance as the apparition had re- 
lated to the miller; whereupon, Walker and 
Mark Sharp were both apprehended, but would 
confess nothing. At the following assizes, I 
think it was at Durham, they were arraigned, 
found guilty, condemned, and executed.’ 

‘This story is not only related by Webster, 
who says he saw the letter of the Judge before 
whom the case was tried, to Sergeant Hutton 
in Yorkshire, in which he relates the whole 
affair. Moreover, Dr. Henry More not only 
mentions this singular circumstance, in his 
‘ Volumen Philosophicum,’ tom. ii.; but com- 
municated it to Dr. Glanvil, for his Sadducis- 
mus Triumphatus, with the additional testimony 
of a Mr. Shepherdson, and of Mr. Lumley, of 
Lumley, an ancient gentleman, who knew all 
the parties well, and was at the trial. Mr. 
James Smart, also of the city of Durham, was 
at the trial, where a Mr. Fairhair gave it in 
evidence, upon oath, that he saw the likeness 
of the child stand upon Walker’s shoulders dur- 
ing the time of the trial. From the evidence 
of these parties, it appears that the name of 
the girl was Anne Walker, that of the judge, 
Davenport, who was so much troubled on the 
trial, that he gave sentence that night, a thing 
never done before nor afterwards in Durham; 
and Surtees adds, that the deposition of Grime, 
the miller, is deposited in the Bodleian, in 
Tanner's MSS. The parties represent the affair 
as well known to hundreds, and more talked 
about in the neighbourhood in those days, than 
any other thing ever was, and that this deter- 
mined apparition not only persecuted Grime in 
his mill, but in his house, night by night, 
dragging the clothes off his bed, and giving 
him no peace till he gave information of the 
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murder, so that well might Master Webster 
declare it to be ‘one of those apparitions and 
strange accidents which cannot be solved by 
the supposed principles of matter and motion, 
but which do evidently require some other 
cause, above or different from the visible and 
ordinary course of nature, effects that do 
strangely exceed the power of natural causes, 
and may for ever convince all atheistical minds.’ 
The oddest thing of all, however, in this 
strange story, is, that nobody seemed to have 
the slightest suspicion that Grime the miller, 
himself, might possibly be the real murderer, 
and had trumped up this story of a ghost to 
turn all idea of the fact from himself, and pro- 
bably upon those to whom he entertained a 
hatred. The condemned parties steadily to the 
last persisted in their innocence, and it was en- 
tirely on the evidence of Grime and his ghost, 
that they were taken up, tried, and executed.” 


THE CAULD LAD OF HILTON CASTLE 


furnishes a type of a numerous tribe of the in- 
habitants of fairy land, who, in byegone days, 
exercised the patience and excited the fears of 
our superstitious ancestors. 

“‘ He was seldom seen, but was heard nightly 
by the servants who slept in the great hall. If 
the kitchen had been left in perfect order, they 
heard him amusing himself by breaking plates 
and dishes, hurling the pewter in all directions, 
and throwing every thing into confusion. If, 
on the contrary, the apartment had been left 
in disarray, a practice which the servants found 
it most prudent to adopt, the indefatigable 
goblin arranged every thing with the greatest 
precision. This poor esprit folet, whose pranks 
were at all times perfectly harmless, was at 
length banished from his haunts by the usual 
expedient of presenting him with a suit of 
clothes. A green cloak and hood were laid 
before the kitchen fire, and the domestics sate 
up watching at a prudent distance. At twelve 
o’clock, the sprite glided gently in, stood by 
the glowing embers, and surveyed the garments 
provided for him very attentively, tried them 
on, and seemed delighted with his appearance ; 
frisking about for some time, and cutting seve- 
ral summersets and gambadoes, till, on hearing 
the first cock, he twitched his mantle tight 
about him, and disappeared with the usual 
valediction :— 

“ Here's a cloak, and here's a hood ; 
The Cauld Lad o'Hilton will do no more good.” 

“The genuine brownie is supposed to be, ab 
origine, an unembodied spirit ; but the Boy of 
Hilton has, with an admixture of English su- 
perstition, been identified with the apparition 
of an unfortunate domestic, whom one of the 
old chiefs of Hilton slew, at some very distant 


period, in a moment of wrath or intemperance, 
The baron had it seems, on an important occa- 
sion, ordered his horse, which was not brought 
out so soon as he expected. He went to the 
stable, found the boy loitering, and seizing a 
hay-fork, struck him, though not intentionally, 
a mortal blow. The story adds, that he cov- 
ered his victim with straw till night, and then 
threw him into the pond, where the skeleton of 
a boy was, in confirmation of the tale, dis- 
covered in the last baron’s time. The story 
may possibly have had its foundation in the 
fact of the inquest held on the body of Roger 
Skelton of Hilton, 3d of July, 1609, when 
Robert Hilton of Hilton, gentleman, was found 
to have killed him with a scythe, for which he 
received a pardon, 6th of September, 1609, as 
appears on the rolls of Bishop James. 

‘The country people, however, seem to have 
another idea of the Cold Lad. The woman 
who shewed me the house, on arriving ata 
certain chamber, pointed to a cupboard over 
the door, and said ‘that is the place where 
they used to put the Cold Lad.’ I replied, 
‘to which he used to retreat, you mean,’ 

‘No, no,’ reiterated she pertinaciously, ‘where 
they used to put him.’ In her story, it was a 
boy, that on some account had been treated 
cruelly, and kept in confinement in this cup- 
board, where, no doubt, in the winter, he ac- 
quired the unenviable epithet of The Cold Lad. 

** A third opinion, and bearing a great air of 
probability, is that of a lady well acquainted 
with the North, its language and superstitions, 
that the real name is not the cold, or cauld lad, 
but the Cowed Lad—that is, the lad with his 
head cut off; or at least with his hair cut close 
to his head; for that is the term when they see 
a person with his hair cut very close, in Nor- 
thumberland ;—‘ Why, how they have cow’d 
ye.’ limagine it is synonimous with the 
French coupe, or cut off par le cou. We say 
a man is cowed when he is cast down, which 
has probably a similar origin? If this term be 
adopted, it brings the story back to the notice 
of the boy being killed by his master, rather 
by the sword than by scythe or fork. The 
woman at the house also asserted that he had 
no head. 

‘Be the original fact which it may, or be it 
none of them, it has for many a long age given 
plenty of food for the fireside gossip of this 
part of the country ; and there are not wanting 
those who assert that the Cowed Lad may still 
be met there. They tell of servants who, one 
after another, deserted the service of the house 
from frights which he gave them, long after the 
time that he was said to receive his green 
clothes ; and especially of a dairymaid who 
was very fond of helping herself to the richest 
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milk and cream, but one day, as she had been 
sipping with a spoon from various pans, the 
Cowed Lad suddenly but invisibly over her 
shoulder, said—‘ Ye taste, and ye taste, and 
ye taste, but ye never gie the Cowed Lad a 
taste!’ At the hearing of this voice she drop- 
ped the spoon on the floor in a fright, rushed 
out of the house, and never would enter it 
again.” 

Our extracts must close with the following 
characteristic sketch of Liddesdale and its in- 
habitants. 

‘Striking across the moorland, I soon met 
two women whose mode of travelling was 
enough to shew that I had passed out of En- 
gland. The one seemed to be a lady, young 
and pretty, having her gown skirt thrown over 
her head by way of hood, and walking along 
without shoes or stockings. The other appear- 
ed to be the servant, who carried a bundle 
after her mistress, and had good black stock- 
ings on, but no shoes. By the directions of 
the men at the Carter-gate, I steered my way 
over the wide moorlands to the left, in order to 
make a shorter cut to the toll-bar at the head 
of Liddesdale, which has the singular name of 
the Note-of-the-Gate. The country people 
being at work on the moors, cutting and piling 
their peats for fuel, I was enabled pretty well 
to proceed in the right direction. I followed 
a stream which I learned was the Ravenburn, 
and kept in view a hill called the Dodhead. 
Yet I soon found it one of the most solitary 
and trackless regions I ever was in. The cur- 
lews and peurts rose and soared round me in 
numbers, accompanying me the whole way 
with their melancholy cries; and I did not 
wonder at the dislike which the Covenanters 
had to these birds, whose plaintive clamours 
often revealed their places of meeting to the 
soldiers, and for which reason the southern 
shepherds, descendants of the Covenanters, 
are said still to break their eggs wherever they 
find them. A long wade through deep heather, 
—a single shepherd going his round barefoot, 
and a woman or two looking out from a lonely 
hut, as I passed, where perhaps no stranger is 
seen twice in a life.—and I found myself on 
Dandy Dinmont’s Farm! 


“Yes! I was now at the head of Liddesdale, 
once the grand retreat of Border thieves—the 
land of the Armstrongs and Elliotts—and on 
the very ground which supplied Scott with the 
prototype of one of the most genuine rough 
diamonds of humanity which his own or any 
works have presented to public admiration. 
The farm- house lies on the Jedburgh road, not 
far from the Note-of-the-Gate. It is called 


Hendley Farm. James Davison was the hearty 


fellow’s name, whose character was so well 
known, and so exactly touched off by Scott, 
that every body immediately recognized it, and 
he bore the name as if it were really his own. 
He afterwards went to live at Leudern in Ettrick 
Forrest, where he died. His son, a weakly 
young man and a cripple, was educated for the 
medical profession, but went to Australia, and 
died there. It was believed or asserted that 
another person was originally intended for 
Dandie Dinmont by Scott, but the character 
so exactly fitted James Davison, that it was at 
once and by every body applied, and much to 
the annoyance of his family, who it seems had 
not the discernment to perceive at once the 
high honour of this distinction. There could 
be no mistake about the matter ; for the honest, 
generous heart—the rough and ready hospitality 
—the broad racy humour—the otter hunting 
and fishing—and the pepper and mustard dogs, 
were not likely to be all found together in the 
possession of many men at once. But Dandie 
and his family, his Peppers and his Mustards, 
are all vanished, not only from this farm, now 
occupied by a Mr. Pringle, but from the North; 
and as we are not likely to meet with such men 
every day in our rambles, it was a satisfaction 
to me even to see the spot where such a noble 
specimen of rustic nature had lived ; to walk 
over his farm, and follow for some distance the 
windings of his rocky and rapid stream, where 
his little Peppers and Mustards had kept a 
sharp look out for the lurking otter. 

“ But strongly-marked and original characters 
are by no means extinct in the ancient precincts 
of Liddesdale, as we shall see. At the Note- 
of-the-Gate, where I stopped some time for a 
rest, the old man and woman were a right 
hearty old couple. When they heard over 
what a moorland I had steered my course, they 
were astonished that I had ever found the way ; 
and said that I must be dreadfully tired and 
hungry. They would, therefore, cook me a 
rasher of bacon, and soon produced good white 
bread, and equally good beer. But it was their 
conversation that was the most refreshing. 
They were so keenly curious of news, and so 
humourous in their observations on it. When 
I said I came from London—‘ Eh! London, 
that’s a gran’ place! Ye’re wise folk at Lon- 
don,’ said the old man. ‘How so?’ I asked. 
‘Why, ye ha just noo fetched a callant out o’ 
a furrin country to be the queen’s husband, and 
gein him thritty thousand pounds a-year for it ; 
and there’s many a braw chiel here wad ha’ 
takken the job for noothing, and done it weel 
too. It was a great shame,’ he added, ‘that 
a woman should rule all the men in England, 
and find none of them good enough for her into 
the bargain.’” 
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(We areindebted toakind and intelligent friend for the fol- 
lowing characteristic effusions of Burns, two of which we 
do not remember to have seen in any edition of the col- 
lected works of the Poet. The first was transmitted to 
him from Scotland, in 1828, accompanied with a letter, 
from which we extract the following sentence, which 
will sufficiently explain the occasion of the verses. “I 
had an interview with Johnstone at Annan, the gentle- 
man I told you was such an intimate friend of Mr. 
Burns ; he told me that he had furnished Dr. Currie, 
of Liverpool, with every thing that he had from 
Mr. Burns, except “ An Address on a Kiss,” which the 

t witnessed Mr. Johnstone give to a young lady. 
Dr. — of Annan, obtained the original copy from 
Mr. Johnstone, and has it put in a frame.” The verses 
originally appeared in the Kaleidoscope, formerly pub- 
lished in Liverpool. 

ON A KISS. 


Humid seal of soft affections, 
Tenderest pledge of future bliss ; 

Dearest tie of young connections, 
Love's first snow-drop, virgin kiss. 


Speaking silence, dumb confession, 
Passion’s birth and infant's play, 
Dove-like fondness, chaste concession, 
Glowing dawn of brighter day. 
joys, adieu’s last action, 
When lingering lips no more must join ; 
What words can ever speak affection, 
So thrilling and sincere as thine ! 


The following address to “ Willie Stewart,” an intimate 
friend of the poet, and factor on the estate of Close- 
burn, was written on a tumbler which Burns was 
drinking out of, in Mr. Stewart’s company, at the Inn 
at Brownhill :— 


You're welcome, Willie Stewart, 
You’re welcome, Willie Stewart ; 
There’s ne’er a flower that comes in May, 
That’s half the welcome you art. 
Come, bumpers high! express your joy— 
The bowl, we man renew it ; 
The tapet hen,* bring her ben, 
To welcome Willie Stewart. 
May foes be strong, and friends be slack, 
May he ilk action rue it ; 
May woman on him turn her back, 
t wrangs thee, Willie Stewart. 


The following verse was copied by our friend himself from 
a pane of glass in one of the windows of the inn above- 
mentioned. It is preceded by an unfinished line, “ Oh 
Charming Polly—” which renders it probable that the 
poet had been eulogizing the charms of “ Polly Stew- 


that name, and being reprimanded by some of the 
company for the warmth of his praise, had written the 
following impromptu in defence :— 
Wha e’er shall say I wanted grace, 
When I did kiss and daut her ; 
May he be planted in my place, 
Syne say I was a fauter. 


* A foaming ale-measure. 


art,” to whom he addressed the well-known song of 
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So great and so sacred is the respect of the 
Bedouin Arabs for the fair sex, that the pre- 
sence, the voice even, of a woman, can arrest 
the uplifted scimitar charged with death, and 
bid it fall harmless. Whoever has committed 
a crime, even murder, is safe if a woman takes 
him under her protection; and the right of 
pardoning is so completely established in favour 
of the sex, that, in some tribes where they 
never appear before men, and in others where 
they are occupied in the tents, if a criminal can 
escape to their tent he is saved. The moment 
he is near enough to be heard, he cries aloud, 
**T am under the protection of the harem.” At 
these words all the women reply, without ap- 
pearing, ‘‘ Fly from him!” and were he con- 
demned to death by the prince himself, and by 
the council of the principal persons of his tribe, 
the punishment of his tribe is remitted without 
hesitation immediately, and he is allowed to 
go where he pleases. 


King Charles IT. on a certain time paying a 
visit to Doctor Busby, the doctor is said to 
have strutted through his school with his hat 
upon his head, while his Majesty walked com- 
plaisantly behind him, with his hand under his 
arm; but when he was taking his leave at the 
door, the doctor, with great humility, thus 
addressed the King: “I hope your Majesty 
will excuse my want of respect hitherto; but 
if my boys were to imagine there was a greater 
man in the kingdom than myself, I should 
never be able to rule them.” 


The usual place of resort for Dublin duellists 
is called the Fifteen Acres. An attorney of 
that city, in penning a challenge, thought 
most likely, he was drawing a lease, and in- 
vited his antagonist to meet him “ at the place 
called Fifteen Acres, be the same more or 
less.” 


Brisery.—Cromwell, when sent by the 
parliament to reduce Ireland, a little fort, ren- 
dered almost impregnable by nature, gave him 
great trouble. After losmg many men, he was 
about to retire from before it, when the com- 
mander sent his son to Oliver, offering for a 
large sum to surrender it to the Parliament. 
Cromwell promised the money, which he faith- 
fully paid to the traitor, on the surrender, and 
then ordered him to be hanged on the ramparts. 
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